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June 27th, 1963. 


To the Member Municipalities, 
The Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am sending you Land for Living, the last of 
the Board's major studies preparatory to an Outline Regional 
Plan. 





In doing so I wish to stress the significance 
of this report for the whole region. What we do from now 
on about residential development in general will be decisive 
for many other things which are important to us all — serv- 
ices, transportation, agriculture and taxes, for example. 
In this sense it deals with our common future. If it is 
doubly significant for the rural municipalities it is because 
it also shows them some of the troubles they can avoid for 
their own sake. 


I particularly draw your attention to the fact 
that the report concludes with a number of key questions or 


recommendations on development policy. The Board looks for- 
ward to having your views on these matters. 


Yours sincerely, 


LA). He 


W, RK. Jack, 
Chairman, 


INTRODUCTION 


This is a regional report which contributes, along with 
three similar reports dealing with land for parks, industry and 
farming, to a Regional Plan. It deals primarily but not exclus- 
ively with the outlook for residential development on new land 


where so much of the Region's future will be decided. 


It is not a plan, but a report on policies without 
which any plan would be futile. It will be significant only to 
the extent that these pesky policy questions are taken seriously 


by all concerned. 


Relatively little is said about the metropolitan in- 
ternal area. This will have to await further studies and more 
funds than are now available to the Board. However, more de- 
tailed metropolitan plans would follow naturally from the work 
done here, especially in the sub-study The Dynamics of Resi- 
dential Land Settlement. 


This study is a highly generalized one which depends 
for detail and documentation on four sub-studies: 


1. The Urban Frontier (1963); an examination of 
the attitude of fringe area residents towards 
their environment. 


2. The Dynamics of Residential Land Settlement 
(1963); an examination of the urban growth 
process and its relationship to land values. 


3. Countryside to Suburb (19635); an examination 
of the service needs of residential areas 
and desirable standards. 


4, Economic Aspects of Urban Sprawl (1956); an 


examination of the effects of sprawl on muni- 
Cipal expenditures and taxes. 





Buried beneath the overburden of editorial interpreta- 
tion (read "interference") and compromise born of committees, 
this study bears the imprint of many hands. Nevertheless it 
is no mark of disrespect to our valued municipal colleagues, who 
improved the study immeasurably by their constructive criticism, 
to single out Nigel H. Richardson and Victor J. Parker as its 
prime architects. 
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The population of the Lower Mainland, now almost a 
million people, will grow to about 24 millions by the end of 
the century. In the metropolitan area, the supply of vacant 
land will shrink steadily, land prices will tend to rise, and 
there will be a trend to higher density building. In the 
Valley area, if residential development takes place in uncon- 
trolled fashion, as in the past, the Region will begin to run 
out of suitable new land by the end of the century. 


In the metropolitan area -—- and other communities may 
be likewise -- only half of the total residential land area is 
in use, wastage of land being most extreme in the fringes. The 
regional consequences of sprawl include decimation of industrial 
and other key sites, loss of farmland, and increased costs for 
all community services. 


At the same time fringe residents -- who are predom- 
inately city people having city expectations and standards -—- 
find that the fringes are by no means satisfactory to live in. 
This dissatisfaction tends to be most acute in the outer fringes 
where the quality of both houses and community services is often 
low. 


Assuming that the Region is not willing to go on carry- 
ing the burdens of sprawl, a common-sense principle is suggested 
for future development of residential land: All new residential 
land should first be adequately serviced; conversely, no new 
urban development should be allowed unless adequate services are 
firs rovided. Minimum standards for these services are sug- 
gested. Application of this principle would cut back consider- 
ably the present over—generous supply of residential land. Land 
costs as such would probably not rise greatly. The major cost 
effects would result from the raised standard of services in 
some cases and a certain number of people might not be able to 
acquire single-family houses. However, bearing in mind all the 
personal and other costs involved, most people will be at least 
as well off financially in adequately serviced areas as in less 
compact areas with poorer services. 


In areas already extensively subdivided, development 
would be directed so as to promote the most economical extension 
of existing service systems. 


For the municipalities, this principle would imply 
controlling and staging land development in accordance with its 
serviceability. Conversely, any development taking place with- 


out urban services would be on lots large enough to avoid 
nuisances and excessive municipal costs. 


In addition to overall direction of development, 


several other things can be done to minimize the costs of resi- 
dential development: 


(1) promotion of infilling of established urban areas by sale 
of municipal lands, replotting, and the use of N.H.A. land 
assembly provisions. 


(2) adoption of more economic lot and street sizes in suitable 
circumstances. 


(3) review of the whole question of housing types, especially 
the present emphasis on the privately owned single-family 
house. 


Key questions and recommendations: 
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Is the suggested servicing principle acceptable? 


Are the suggested servicing standards acceptable? 
What deviations from them would be allowed and 
under what circumstances? 


Urban municipalities should promote residential 
infilling (as suggested above). 


Subdivision standards should be reviewed to 
achieve better use of residential land. 


A working conference on Housing and Residential 
Land Development should be organized involving 
all parties concerned with housing and land de- 
velopment. 
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DIAGRAM 1 POPULATION GROWTH AND FORECASTS 
(based on current growth and distribution trends.) 














Population (in millions) 


1941 I95| I961 1971 1981 I991 200! 


YEAR METROPOLITAN CORE VALLEY LOWER MAINLAND REGION 


1931 325,000 46,000 371,000 
1941 376,000 64,000 440,000 
1951 522,000 115,000 637,000 
1961 698,000 196,000 894,000 
1971 874,000 314,000 1,188,000 
1981 1,028,000 490,000 1,518,000 
1991* 1,148,000 691,000 1,839,000 
2001* 1,275,000 939,000 2,214,000 
ULTIMATE+ 1,500,000 2,000,000 3,500,000 
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*Extensions of the projections contained in Population Trends 
1921-1981 For The Lower Mainland Region, The Lower Mainland 
Regional Planning Board of B.C., July, 1962. 


TUltimate population refers to the population at full develop- 
ment, based on today's assessment of the land supply, and on 
trends in housing and land development. 








Within three or four years, the Lower Mainland will 
contain one million people; twenty-five years later, two 
million; and by the end of the century, two and a quarter 
million. Both the present "urban core" and the "Valley area" 
will participate in this growth, as shown on Diagram 1, but the 
relationship between them will change drastically.t Today, the 
core holds 80 percent of the Region's population, the Valley 
20 percent; by the end of the century, if present trends con- 
tinue, the ratio will have fallen to about 55:45 and will keep 
sf a OS ag Pe 


Our concern here, however, is with the implications of 
this growth for the Region's land supply. 


The Urban Core: 


In an expanding metropolis, the land development pic- 
ture is always changing, through development of vacant land, 
redevelopment of older areas and the placing on the market of 
land hitherto withheld. Today, some 24,000 acres are developed 
residentially in the urban core, and 9,500 acres are vacant and 


*In this report, "residential land" refers to land suitable 
for housing as such. "Residential development" refers gen- 
erally to housing built on parcels of land less than one acre. 
Use of the term "urban residential development" is confined 
to housing on city-size lots. 


tThe "urban core", used here in a purely geographical sense, 
means the Burrard Peninsula, the North Shore, and Richmond. 
The "Valley area" means the rest of the Region south of the 
Fraser and east of the Pitt, and is used strictly in this 
sense throughout. The "urban core" and the "Valley" muni- 
cipalities of Delta, Surrey, and White Rock constitute the 
"metropolitan area" as defined by the 1961 Census. 


available. A further 14,500 acres are not currently available 
for resilential development, being land in institutional hold- 
ings, land that will become available under future zoning, or 
land that is not supplied with essential services — these are 
found mainly in the University Endowment Lands, the eastern 
parts of North Vancouver and the Burrard Peninsula, and Rich- 
mond. But even this very considerable reservoir of vacant land 
— 24,000 acres — will shrink in the face of the demand and by 
the end of the century only 4,000 acres will remain undeveloped 


if normal market processes continue to operate.* 


This gradual shrinking of the land supply will be 
accompanied by rising scarcity prices, which will be reflected 
in the types of building constructed -- to an increasing ex- 
tent, high-rise apartments in the central and more accessible 
areas and garden or court-type apartments elsewhere. Re- 
development, inevitable as the area ages, will probably follow 


the same general trends. 


The situation for the various municipalities and the 
trend for the whole core are shown in Table 1 and Diagram 2. 


The Valley area: 

For the Valley area, the outlook is quite staggering. 
The anticipated increase of 743,000 persons in the next 40 
years added to the present population of 200,000 will mean 
that by the end of the century there will be more people 
living there than there are in the whole Region today. 


The implications of this growth for the land supply 


are shown as follows:t 


*For the basis of these estimates see The Dynamics of Resi- 
dential Land Settlement, The Lower Mainland Regional 


Planning Board, 1963. 


*These estimates are based on two assumptions: (1) that the 
average density of suburban development will be, as today, 
about 12 people per gross acre, (2) that the rural popula- 
tion will not increase and that all the newcomers will be 
urbanites. 


TABLE 1 RESIDENTIAL LAND IN THE URBAN CORE TODAY 


MUNICIPALITY 1961 INVENTORY OF AVAILABLE LAND ULTIMATE 


NET ACRES PERCENT SUPPLY 
OCCUPIED VACANT TOTAL | OCCUPIED VACANT NET ACRES 


Burnaby 

Coquitlam 

De alien Lilie 

Fraser Mills 

Ioco-Bedwell 

New Westminster 

North Vancouver 
City 

' North Vancouver 

District 

Port Coquitlam 

Port Moody 

Richmond 

University Endow- 
ment Lands 

Vancouver 

West Vancouver 


TOTAL CORE 


DIAGRAM 2 THE SHRINKING SUPPLY OF VACANT LAND 
-- SIDENTIAL LAND VACANCY TREND IN 
Tis URBAN CORE™ 























Percent Vacant 





1961 1971 i98I 1991 200! 


*Por details and basis of projections, see The Dynamics of Residential. 
Land Settlement. 
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Residential Land Needs in the Valley Area, 1961-2001 


1961-1971 1971-1981 1981-1991 1991-2001 





Population 
increase 118,000 176,000 201,000 248,000 


Land required 
insags mi: 15 25 26 32 


That is, to accommodate a population increase of 
743,000 in the Valley area in the next 40 years, almost 100 
square miles of new land will be required. But this need means 
little until it is compared with the stock of land available to 
satisfy it. This can best be done step by step: 


The Valley area contains only 600 square miles of de- 


velopable land.* 


- BUT, of this, 20 square miles are developed, leaving 


580 square miles. 


- BUT, of this, over 50 square miles will be required 
for industry, parks, major institutions, watersheds, 
or lies in Indian and Government Rheserves, leaving 


550 square miles. 


- BUT, of this, some 300 square miles are prime farm- 
lands which are subject to flooding and difficult to 
drain, and should in any case be reserved for farm- 


ing,** leaving 250 square miles. 


- BUI, of this about 20 square miles are inaccessible, 
costly to service, or in major highway and utility 


rights-of-way. ' 


*"Developable" means physically capable of development. The 
Region has a total of 790 square miles (the 750 mentioned in 
The Urban Frontier was an earlier figure) of developable land. 


**See Land for Parming, The Lower Mainland Regional Planning 
Board, 1962. 


tSpecifically, "inaccessible", mainly in the Columbia Valley 
and Hatzic — Stave Lake Valley north of Durieu, 14 square 
miles; "costly to service", 2 square miles (Sumas Mountain); 
and "rishts-of-way", 5 square miles. 


Thus, only about 230 square miles of land in the Valley are 
Suitable and available for future residential development. 


The Region: 


Almost 100 square miles of land in the Valley and 31 
Square miles in the core will be required for residential de- 
velopment over the next 40 years. To accommodate this growth, 
there are 230 square miles in the Valley and 38 square miles 
in the core. Is there any possibility of a substantial in- 
crease in the land supply? The answer is "Not in the foresee- 
able future". Peat and mountainside problems may well be 
overcome and land reclaimed from the sea; and land may be 
acquired from Indian Reserves and the Department of National 
Defence; but these would result in relatively small additions 
to the overall supply, leaving the Region facing the same 
broad prospect it faces today. 


What is this prospect? -- apparently that only about 
half of the available residential land in the Valley area will 
be used up 40 years hence. BUT -- the biggest BUT of all -- 
this assumes compact development with no waste of land, and 
this is not what happens in fact. 


Typically, residential development throughout the 
Region has so far taken place in a very un-compact way, as 
shown on Map No. 1. Specifically, the residential land in the 
metropolitan area is only half-occupied; that is, the total 
amount of land broken up and spread over is twice the amount 
actually built on.* There is no reason to believe that the 


other communities in the Region are substantially different. 


This fact completely alters -- for the worse -—- the 
outlook for land. If development) continues to take place as it 
does now, ALL the suitable and available land in the Region, 
other than prime farmland, will be urbanized by the end of the 
cenuury. 


*See The Dynamics of Residential Land Settlement. 





A second implication of disorderly growth is that the 


city infiltrates the country. The result is sprawl, the root 
of the Region's greatest problems. 


"Sprawl areas" are those city-fringe areas which are 
extensively but sporadically subdivided in city-size lots and 
clearly destined to be urban but that are still very sparsely 
built on. Typically, they are only 10% to 20% built up -- that 
is, the equivalent of one house built for every potential 5 to 
10 lots -- and their extent is scarcely credible. The total 
area affected by sprawl shown on Map No. 1 is approximately 
100 square miles, which is larger than Vancouver, Burnaby and 
New Westminster combined. 


What are the consequences for the Region of this kind 
of growth? 


1. A great deal of land, having been subdivided speculatively, 
lies idle for long periods, the expectation of selling 
having caused the owner to stop using the land for produc-— 
tive purposes. 


2. Subdivision takes place without regard for any special 
potential the land may have, or for its value to the com- 
munity. This is not the fault of the subdivider but of the 
community, which fails to look after its own interests. 
Nevertheless the effects are the same. Unfortunate exam- 
ples are not hard to find: 


- In 1946 seven potential airfield sites were pointed out 


in the metropolitan area,* by 1953 there were only two, 


\ 


*Airports for the Lower Mainland, The Lower Mainland Regional 
Planning Board, 1954. 





RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 1962 
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and today there are anparently no reserve sites left. 


- In 1952 one fringe municipality hopefully designated 
1,200 acres of prime land for industrial. use; ten years 
later sprawl had gobbled up 800 acres, leaving only 400 
usable acres. Yet within a couple of decades there may 
be a general shortage of industrial sites within the 
Region. 


3. Irreplaceable farmland is taken out of production, thus 
threatening the whole pyramid of economic activities based 
on agriculture, which accounts, in total, for almost: one 
fifth of all the jobs in the Region. But there are also 
important side-effects. One is that in urban-rural muni- 
cipalities current methods of taxation pass some of the 
municipal costs of sprawl on to the farming community.* 
Farming thus becomes less profitable, and the farmer has 
more inducement to sell his land for a capital gain. 
Another is that, fearing that agriculture in the Valley 
has had its day, the farmer stops thinking of farming as a 
long-term business. He therefore hesitates to commit him- 
self to capital improvements for, say, drainage or irriga- 
tion in case he may not be farming long enough to pay off 
their cost. 


4. It becomes very costly or even impossible to provide many 


essential services: 


- In 1959 a study of water supply and distribution in the 
Valley area concluded that there was no problem of 
supply but only of distribution, saying "the water prob- 
lem in the Fraser Valley is primarily the result of 
widely dispersed population and is aggravated by resi- 
dential sprawl in rural areas" .. . "Residential areas 


*Bconomic aspects of urban sprawl. The Lower Mainland Regional 
Planning Board, 1956. 
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continue to be formed without sufficient regard to such 
basic services as water... a trunk main supply system 
(for the whole Valley) is prohibitively expensive . . 
through the period to 1987." In recommending local 
water systems based on groundwater, the study warned 
that the rates would still be relatively high.* 


It might be thought that in a great modern metropolitan 
area, sanitary sewers would be provided as a matter of 
course. However, the 1961 Census showed how poorly the 
Vancouver Metropolitan Area was served by sewers in 
comparison with other large Canadian cities:” 


Metropolitan PERCENT DWELLINGS CONNECTED TO SEWER 


Area Metro Area Central City Fringe Area 
VANCOUVER 68 83 36 
Toronto 89 99 ape 
Winnipeg 97 99 93 
Calgary 99 he, oT 
Edmonton 99 99 94. 
Regina 100 LOO - 
Saskatoon 100 LOO ~ 


In the Valley, less than 6 pereent of the non-farm 
dwellings were on sewer in 1961. Outside the cities of 
Vancouver, New Westminster and North Vancouver, no sewer 
system of any size was in existence prior to 1950 -- and 
this in a Region in which it is estimated that over 80 
percent of the area is unsuitable for septic tank opera- 
tion. 

Transportation is another case in point. B.C. Hydro's 
criterion for the provision of bus service to any dis- 
trict is simply that the area should be able to meet its 





*A preliminary engineering and economic study of Water Supply 
in the Fraser Valley. 1959, Western Development and Power, 
Limited. 


tBased on Table 40, Vol. II, Part 2, Census of Canada, 1961. 
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own costs. All too often fringe areas are unable to 
support even a nominal service, leaving most housewives 
effectively stranded most of the day. 


In summary, sprawl is a burden to the Region, its 
municipalities, and its citizens. It wastes land and decimates 
strategic sites; it undermines the whole agriculture—based 


segment of the regional economy; and it impedes the provision 


of community services. 





Apart from its regional effects, sprawl has a human 
aspect, for the "fringes" accommodate about 100,000 people, who 
settled there of their own accord. These are not "country 
people"; they are almost all ex-city-dwellers, who often work 
in the city, have built on city-size lots, and expect city- 
level services and conveniences. Thus the fringes are not 
really rural areas, no matter how much they may appear so; 
they are the city-in-embryo. 


Superficially these areas are, in general, woefully 
under-serviced. Gravelled roads are common, sidewalks rare; 
septic tanks are the rule; street lighting is unusual; fire- 
halls and parks are few and far between. What is true of these 

services is also true of bus services, and commercial facilities 
such as stores, clinics and theatres. Only schools and water 
distribution systems are normally fairly adequate. But this is 
essentially an outsider's view. What do the residents them- 
selves think? 


*See The Urban Frontier, The Lower Mainland Regional Planning 
Board, 1963, for documentation and further discussion. 
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There are, of course, things which they like, principally 
the open-ness of their environment and its relative quiet and 
freedom from grime. (The fact that it is steadily being built up 
and losing its open-ness does not seem to concern them). Never- 
theless, most of them are by their own admission, dissatisfied 
with some of their services. Most would like a sidewalk and 
paving on their street, better street lighting, a more convenient 
park or school, a better bus service and sewers instead of 
frequently troublesome septic tanks. Furthermore, the majority 
express a desire to live closer in to the city than they do. In 
other words they want city conveniences, and miss them when they 
are lacking. But perhaps most important of all, they find that 
the fringes are by no means ideal areas for raising childing, as 


so many imagine. 


On the other hand, the happiest residents are those who 
live fairly close to town and enjoy correspondingly adequate 
services and facilities. But another factor enters here -—— the 
adequacy of the home itself, usually reflecting the family in- 
come. For it is clear that contented living depends to a large 
extent on both the home and community services. 


Conversely, those least happy about living in the 
fringes generally live in cheaper houses in areas with minimal 
services, usually farthest from conveniences of all sorts and 
so sparsely settled that there is little opportunity for "neigh- 
bouring"., Their dissatisfactions are relatively intense. For 
example, in a 1961 survey more than half of all the respondents 
living in the worst serviced and most inconvenient areas said 
they would like to move; and this proportion rose to two-thirds 
among those occupying cheaper houses. By comparison, in the 
best serviced and most convenient areas only one in seven wanted 
to move. 


This shows that the outer fringes in particular play a 
special role in the metropolis -- they help to provide low-cost 
housing. They offer a combination of the lowest land values, 
minimum services, maximum inconvenience and, usually house stand- 


Abe, 


ards minimal in space and quality. It is a potent brew of 
crowded housing, high maintenance costs, dubious investment 
value and considerable inconvenience, evidenced by high rates 
of vacancy, turnover and foreclosure. Yet it can provide a 
new house which is, in the eyes of many, preferable to what 
they could get for the same money in an old and rundown part 
of the city. 


In summary, the fringe areas are not an earthly 
paradise, even for those who presently enjoy them. But they 
do play a part in the metropolitan housing picture by accommo- 
dating those for whom fringe living is the most satisfactory 
they can get. It is reasonable to believe that both these 
groups could be satisfied by other kinds of residential environ- 
ment, superior from the municipal and regional view points. But 
to assess this possibility the question of cost must be con- 
sidered. 
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If the Lower Mainland continues to develop as in the 
past, it will run out of prime residential land in about 40 
years; its service and utility costs will be high; and it will 
provide an unsatisfactory living environment for its residents. 
This is not an inevitable fate, but it can be avoided only by 


wiser use of land. 


The present process of land development is wasteful in 
that it by-passes a tremendous amount of land in the course of 
residential building, at a glance as Map No. 1 shows. It is 
clear that zoning, used alone and often rather arbitrarily, has 
failed to keep sprawl within reasonable limits and needs to be 
founded on some recognizable and compelling basis. For this 
a common-sense principle based on the financial interests of 


the whole community is suggested: 


That all new residential developmert be 
adequately serviced; conversely, that no 
new urban development be allowed unless 
adequate services are provided. 

As a general principle this is fine, but it immediately 
raises two questions. First: What are "adequate" services? 
Suggested minimum requirements for the servicing of residential 
areas are set forth in Table 2.* These are, in general, en- 
dorsed by officials responsible for public health and safety; 
when they are not met, people complain; and the resulting con- 


*See Countryside to Suburb for discussion end justification of 
these requirements. They appear to be applicable to the bulk 
of the Lower Mainland residential areas. Modification would be 
necessary in particular areas, as in areas of good sub-soils 
where septic tanks operate well; in acreage areas; or in small 
communities where limited growth prospects would not warrant 
services. 


ditions become a source of unending trouble and expense to the 
municipality. Little except time is to be gained by putting off 
the provision of these services. 


Second: Mow would the principle be applied? 
(1) New urban areas: 


In areas where new subdivision is required to accom- 
modate the building demand, the municipality would estimate the 
amount of land required, select the areas which it could serv- 
ice most economically, zone them appropriately and arrange to 
make the trunk services available for connection by developers*. 
In some instances a more flexible approach might be necessary 
in which the municipality would lay down a general policy 
governing BOTH the services to be provided in new areas AND the 
conditions under which trunk services might be extended to these 
areas. But it is: clear that either approach could be taken only 
in the context of a general plan for the development of the 
municipality and preferably also in the context of a capital 
works program and budget embracing all the services and facil- 
ities involved. 


From this another question arises: How much land is re- 
quired to "satisfy the building demand"? Obviously, not any 
more than the property owners immediately involved and the 
municipality (meaning all the taxpayers, immediately involved 
or not) can afford to service; and equally obviously, not just 
the neat number of lots expected to be built on, say in any 
year, because this would create a near-monopoly situation and 


cause the price of lots to rise accordingly. 


The first limitation -- ability to pay -- can best be 
examined by looking at the sewerage situation in the metropol- 
itan area. This shows that sewers have usually been accepted 


EE ce LS Re Se 

*The policies and standards involved would have to be worked 
out in relation to Provincial Government policies governing 
the guaranteeing of municipal borrowing. 


ESSENTIAL URBAN RESIDENTIAL SERVICES 


Service Proposed requirment Justification 


Lot Services: 


Local Streets: paved roadway giving two Safety for drivers 
moving lanes and one parking and pedestrians; 
lane; at least one sidewalk; freedom from dust and 
curbs, gutters and storm mud; durability and 
sewers, depending on local low municipal mainten- 
circumstances.* ance costs. 


Water Supply: a supply and distribution Public health, domestic 
system, with no pipe smaller convenience, and pro- 
than 6" diameter, giving tection of persons and 
volume and pressure adeauate property; lower insur- 
for domestic use, sprinkling ance rates. 
and fire-fighting.* 

Sewers: a sanitary sewer system con- Prevention of disease 
nected to a suitable treat- and nuisance, 
ment plant or outfall. 


Street Lighting: an adequately designed system Safety for people and 
(see reference*) automobiles. 


District Services: 


Fire Protection: a firehall within about 2 miles Protection of persons 
by road.* and property. 


Schools: an elementary school within + Easy and safe access— 
mile; an 8-10 room secondary ibility without 
school within 2 miles. vehicular transporta- 

tion. 

Park: a 4-5 acre park—-playground with- Easy and safe access— 
in 1/3 mile; a 25-30 acre dis- ibility for children 
trict park within about 1 inile. on foot. 


Bus Service: one round-trip per day within Mobility for non-car 
1/3 mile of every home. owers, especially 
housewives. 


*For detailed standards see appropriate Technical. authorities, such as: Streets 
— the Canadian Good Roads Association; Water supply and fire protection — 
the Canadian Fire Underwriters Association; Street lighting — the Canadian 
Standards Association. 
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by urban residents when at least three quarters of the road 
frontage is actually developed, or conversely, when only 25 per- 
cent of the lots are still vacant. On occasion, where a sewer 
scheme has also embraced commercial property, sewers have been 
installed when only two-thirds of the residential lots were 
built on. Thus, past experience suggests that new areas could 
be sewered without overloading property owners if only one- 
third to one-half more land were embraced than would be re- 
quired by the amount of building expected within a given time 
period. 


Regarding the second limitation -- a reasonably working 
land market -- no precise answer is possible. Theoretically, 


any curtailment of the supply in a freely operating land market 
will result in a rise in prices, the actual rise in price de- 
pending on (1) the amount of the cut-back, and (2) the resist- 
ance of buyers to higher prices. But, recent experience sug- 
gests that the public would tend to resist an increase in the 
price of land caused by restriction of the supply of available 
sites.* Where municipal servicing standards have been raised 
in the metropolitan area -- and the available supply restricted 
as a result -- land selling prices have not risen in proportion. 
Instead, faced with greater discrimination and resistance on 
the part of the buyer, land owners have had to accept less 
profit than they could have got with lower servicing standards. 
Furthermore, the possibility of changes in the make-up of the 
housing demand must not be overlooked. Increases in the price 
of residential land could well accentuate the present trend to 
rental accommodation in higher density housing, or the doubling- 
up of families. The possibility of these trends suggests that 
a smaller land supply would not automatically and proportion- 
ately raise the price of land on the market. 


*See Countryside to Suburb, Chapter 2. 


The Board's studies suggest that most suburban house- 
buyers would not be greatly affected if the principles suggested 
were adopted.* Most of them want and can afford urban services, 
and in some cases already have them; and they show no tendency 
to move further out as their areas become built up. Most of 
them would apparently be quite content and able to settle in 


relatively compact suburbs. 


However, for the families that gravitate to the suburbs 
-- especially the outer fringes -- in search of cheap housing, 
curtailment of the land supply and higher servicing standards 
could have serious consequences. For the building alone, a 
"rock-bottom" house can cost as little as $6,000; raw land in 
suburban areas can cost as little as $500 per lot; minimum 
services, incidental costs, and profit can add another $1,000. 
Thus the total cost of a single-family contractor—built, min- 
imum-cost house and its lot may be only about $7,500, although 
such a value implies some undesirable conditions of house and 
lot. 

In suburban areas where current servicing standards are 
low, the change from rudimentary services costing $800 per lot 
to the suggested minimum services costing $2,000 per lot, would 
increase the cost of the $7,500 house and lot by 16 percent. 
Clearly, such an increase in cost applied to people whose re- 
sources are presumably already stretched to the limit, would 
make it impossible for some people to establish a house of their 


own. 


This is not to deny a number of other factors. First, 
the fact that a suburban development starts with only rudimen- 
tary services means that some services have merely been deferred. 
Most residents take city-level services for granted, not apprec- 
iating what it means to be without them. They soon find out, 


and eventually, spurred by nuisances, sickness and traffic 


*See The Urban Frontier. 
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deaths, demand the necessary improvements. The community may 
meet the cost of the improvements out of general revenue, or 
the property owners may secure them through local improvement 
schemes. In the long run, it is questionable whether, if all 
the personal costs (e.g. transportation) and local charges are 
considered, the property owner is any better off in the outer 
fringe areas than if he had been in a better-serviced suburban 
area, 


Second, given a basic income of not less than about 
$4,000 per year, the buyer of an acceptable house and serviced 
lot can get an NHA-insured mortgage with a down-payment of 5 
percent, and an interest rate of about 64 percent over at least 
25 years. On the other hand the owner of a poorer quality 
property may find himself paying higher interest rates over 
shorter amortization periods, and paying a second mortgage as 
well. In this light, it is again questionable whether the 
buyer of a "bargain basement" property is better off than the 
man who buys a serviced property costing a thousand dollars 
more in the first place. 


(2) Existing urban areas; 

In the metropolitan area -- and to a less extent in 
other areas -—- the problem is one of servicing not new, un- 
subdivided land but land which has already been subdivided and 
some of it sewered. In such areas, where zoning and subdivision 
are often greatly in excess of what can now be serviced, urban 
subdivision and building would be restricted to the most econ- 
omical extensions or infillings of existing service systems. 
Obviously, however, since the metropolitan area is so badly 
fragmented there will be many anomalies, and local adjustments 


would be necessary to put such a general strategy into effect. 


If the principle were accepted that development should 
take place only on sewered or sewerable land, to what extent 
would land development in the metropolitan area be restricted? 


The answer is shown below: 
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EXISTING SUPPLY OF VACANT LAND IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


Land Area Acres (net Year's Supply 
Now sewered 5,300 8 years 
Not yet sewered but with 

access to existing trunks 5,200 5 years 
Total sewered or sewerable 8,500 13 years 


Total Zoned but Vacant 
Residential Land 24,000 30+ years 


Is eight years' advance supply of sewered land in- 
adequate or restrictive? Or at a pinch, 13 years' supply? 
True, it is a considerable cut-back from the present magnif- 
icent total of 24,000 acres -- over 30 years' supply -- now 
zoned and available, but is that a valid criterion bearing in 
mind the consequences for the community? 


Following these general questions, and again consider- 
ing sewerage as a prime service, it is time to see what the 
situation on the ground is, what it might have been and what it 
could be. The metropolitan sewerage situation today is shown 
on Map No. 2. Generally, residential building, aided and 
abetted by wide-open zoning and liberal water supply policies, 
has followed its own profligate path, leaving sewerage problems 
to develop piecemeal behind it. Now that the inevitable time 
has come to pick up the pieces, there are quite a few scattered 
over the countryside. In some cases trunks of considerable 
length have been necessary to connect the pieces and convey 
tueir wastes to a central treatment plant. In another case, a 
long interceptor was constructed so far in advance of demand 
that today, seven years later, only one-sixth of the area 
tributary to the interceptor ig actually sewered. Ina third 
case, four separate areas within one municipality were sewered 
independently, each with a completely separate outfall. 


The thing these cases have in common is scatter, In 


each case, considerable economies could have been achieved if 
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the separate pieces had been grouped in a more rational and 
coherent way.* When it is remembered that similar economies 


would apply to all the other essential services, whether pub- 


licly or privately provided -- streets, water mains, storm 
drains, power and telephone lines -- and to their never-ending 


maintenance, it is clear that this kind of development consti- 
tutes a multi-million dollar drain on development funds and 
taxes. The services network being so complex, it is not real- 
istically possible to say what might have been, but some idea 
of the significance of more compact and orderly growth may be 
gained from Map No. 3. 


Thus, three principles for guiding future urban de- 
velopment, whether in the metropolitan area or, say, Abbotsford, 
stare us.in the,face: 


1. Urban development (i.e. on small lots) should be 
permitted only if urban services are provided. 


2. The location and extent of this development 
should be directed so as to minimize the munici- 


palities' servicing costs. 


3. Conversely, there should be a rural development 
policy that all building which is not to have 
urban-level services should take place on lots 
of appropriate size. Normally, bearing in mind 
local soil conditions, this would require that 
lots should be large enough that septic tanks 
throughout the area should never create health 
hazards. In other cases, it might be that water 
supply should not be extended into a new area if 
the supply to existing developed areas would be 
jeopardized thereby. The policy required would 


*To date, more than 40 miles of trunks and interceptors have 
béen installed in the metropolitan area outside of Vancouver 
City, whereas it is estimated that less than 20 miles of 
trunks could have served the same development had it been 
grouped compactly. 
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vary from area to area, but the governing 
principle would be to avoid the need for urban 
services until such time as the community was 
willing and able to pay for them. 


Adoption of these principles would mean that the supply 
of land available for urban building would be considerably re- 
duced, to accord more closely with foreseeable growth. The 
cost of lower-priced lots would probably rise, not so much as 
to trouble most buyers but certainly to the point where some 
people who now build homes of rock-bottom quality and services 
could no longer do so. It would also mean that most municipal- 
ities would have to take much more responsibility for, and 
initiative in, controlling residential development and provid- 
ing a skeleton of trunk services -- which would itself be the 
best and most positive means of control. If these principles 
seem radical, it is well to reflect that they are already being 
used by some municipalities, usually those that have learned 
their lesson, generally the hard way. And as Bismarck once 


said, "Only fools insist on learning by experience". 


As hard-earned, common-sense conclusions these pro- 
posals need no apology. For the truth is that in this Region 
we have sown enough developmental wild oats. In the process, 
we have assiduously ploughed under the little problems and 
nuisances which have arisen. Now they are big problems, al- 
though their full impact on municipal finances has probably 
not been felt even yet. But if we are to profit from our 


experience two general conclusions seem inescapable: 


1. URBAN DEVELOPMENT NEEDS URBAN SERVICES AND TO IGNORE 
THE FACT IS TO INVITE ACCUMULATED TROUBLE. These troubles -- 
befouled soils, decimated land, spurious communities, spirall- 
ing taxes and a cynical citizenry -- are now clear to all who 


wish to see then. 
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COMPACT vs. SCATTERED URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


ad ~ SCATTERED URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


"WHAT WE HAVE " 
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2. CERTAIN SERVICES -- WATER DISTRIBUTION, SEWERAGE 
AND MAJOR ROADS, FOR EXAMPLE -- ARE COMMUNITY-—WIDE RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES, AND CANNOT BE TREATED AS LOCAL PROBLEMS AS AND WHERE 
THEY FIRST HAPPEN TO ARISE. But again, the longer this recog- 
nition is delayed the more damage is done, the larger the 
common burden and the more innocent-bystander taxpayers are 
roped in to help pay the shot. The citizen who thinks that 
the water supply or sewerage problems of another neighbourhood 


are not his business just doesn't know the score -—- yet. 
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The preceding chapters have shown that hog-wild 
residential development poses a number of major problems, for 
which the most potent remedy would be to require new residen- 
tial land to be serviced to healthful, safe and economic 
standards. But the process of residential development is not 
a simple one, and contains other threads which could profitably 


be manipulated. Three of these will now be discussed: 


(1) Infillineg 


The metropolitan area is riddled with undeveloped residential 
land and although most of this is to be found on the fringes, 
an amazing amount lies in the core areas, as shown in Table l. 
For example, the total area of all the vacant lots scattered 
throughout the City of Vancouver amounts to 785 acres — very 
nearly one and one-quarter square miles;* while in Burnaby 


some three square miles are similarly vacant. 


Clearly, for municipal economy every effort should be made to 
promote infilling, and here the municipalities have a number 
of approaches open to them, depending on individual circum- 
stances. The chief of these are: (a) sale of municipal land, 
(b) land assembly schemes utilizing the National Housing Act, 
(c) replotting under the provisions of the Municipal Act. 


(a) The sale of municipal land on some scale is common: in 
New Westminster it has been done with land long held 
by the city; in Richmond it is being done with land 
recently acquired by the municipality. In Alberta 
and Ontario it is deliberstely used as an instrument 


*Not to mention an additional 420 acres of land chiefly in 
City ownership not currently available to the market. 
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for municipal development. 


Municipal land can be used in a number of ways: if it 
is sold for the maximum obtainable price, that price 
will be governed by the market; if it is sold at any 
lesser price it will temporarily govern the market in 
proportion to the amount of land involved and its rel- 
ative cheapness. To the extent that the municipalities 
have or are willing to acquire land, and to the extent 
that they are willing to sell it below market price, 
they have in their hands a potent tool for building a 
more compact, better serviced and economical city. 


(b) The use of land in this way could possibly be furthered 
by using the land assembly provisions of the National 
Housing Act, thus taking advantage of both the credit 
and the administrative machinery of the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation. Although little used in 
the Lower Mainland, presumably because of the relative- 
ly high cost of land, it has been used in various other 
places in B.C. as well as in other parts of Canada. 


(c) Replotting of private land has been widely and success- 
fully used in the District of North Vancouver. It has 
been made easier by the presence of municipal land in 
most of the areas involved. This, however, does not 
alter the fact that it is a wholly constructive opera- 
tion which results in social, economic and financial 


gain for all parties. 


(2) Area design: lots and streets 


One striking aspect of new residential development is its 
uniformity in two respects - lot size and street layout. 


(a) Lot Sizes: 
Lot sizes vary within quite narrow limits, from about 
60 feet x 120 feet to 66 feet x 132 feet, apparently 
on the assumption that every lot should be able to 
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(b) 


accommodate a ranch-style house. The cost implications 
of such generous lots are considerable. Given a common 
depth of 120 feet, the provision of a paved road, side- 
walk, water main, sewer and street lights costs about 
$2,000 for 66 feet frontage, $1,700 for 50 feet, and 
$1,350 for 42 feet. 


Why must a modest-cost house occupy a sixth of an acre? 
Not because every family needs the space or every man 
wants to maintain it; or because large lots imply 
either large houses or a high quality neighbourhood. 
Blind tradition may have much to do with it, as well as 
unconscious identification of small lots with slums; 
but it may also reflect a completely wrong assumption 

- that suburban dwellers are all financially comfort- 
able and can well afford to own and maintain a relative- 


ly large lot. 


These observations testify to the need for critical 
revision of municipal subdivision and zoning regula- 


tions. 


Street Layout: 

Residential street widths seldom depart from the magic 
figure of 66 feet - a hangover from the facile use of 
the surveyor's chain - no matter how little traffic 

the street carries. Yet for "access" streets - streets 
not acting as traffic collectors or arterials - and 
where there are storm drains this width is not strictly 
necessary. Reduction of the width to 50 feet in approp- 
iate cases would reduce service costs by about 8 per- 
cent and also bring about considerable savings in land 
consumption. This, however, implies skilful layout of 
the whole street system, with every street designed 

for a purpose. This can produce quieter and safer 
neighbourhoods, imyvrove traffic flow and bring about 
substantial savings in street length, as was force- 
fully demonstrated in the layout of Vancouver's Fraser- 


ee | 


view area, Skilful planning there led to a reduction 
of over 16 percent in the total street length, 17 acres 


in street area, and over $500,000 in service and util- 


ity costs. 


Clearly, residential layout standards need to be re- 
viewed, principally the idea of one respectable lot 
size and one safe roadway width within a hypnotic grid 
pattern. 


(3) House types, ownership and financing 

There is little doubt that urban sprawl is aided by widespread 
worship of the single-family house as the norm for family 
accommodation. Yet many families would undoubtedly be better 
off in other types of housing. This does not imply either 
high-rise or minimum-standard, box-type apartments. In the 
Vancouver area several attractive apartment projects have re- 
cently been completed which incorporate open space, children's 
play areas and various communal facilities. Without going to 
extreme density it is quite possible to develop land much more 
intensively, economically and attractively than is normally 
done, What is needed is a little more adventurousness and 
imagination by developers, a little more flexibility on the 
part of municipalities, and a little more open-mindedness on 
the part of the public. 


A parallel difficulty is undoubtedly blind acceptance of home- 
ownership as another ideal. But clearly, valid or not, such 
an ideal should not be divorced from practical considerations, 
private and public. For example, many young couples are 
probably not aware of the full financial implications of buying 
a house. Too often they think they can own their own home and 
save their equity merely by paying out the same in mortgage 
payments as they would in rent. Such under-estimation of the 
true cost of property ownership can lead to disappointment, 


hardship or financial disaster. 
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Some of this lack of realism is probably due to over-emphasis 

on the house itself and under-emphasis on complementary public 
services which also have to be paid for. The prospective res- 
ident naturally thinks of the inside of the house rather than 

the state of the street, the ditch and the unseen water main, 

although the latter are also very important to his happiness. 

Much of the fault lies with the municipalities, which have not 
realized, far less upheld, their corporate stake in sane res- 

idential development. At the same time, mortgage lenders must 
also be blamed for their preoccupation with houses as such, to 
the exclusion of their community setting. 


The full implications of ownership could best be brought home: 
(1) by greater emphasis on community services and facilities 
in granting mortgages, especially if this emphasis were 
reinforced by easier terms where these services were good, and 
(2) by the widest possible public dissemination of information 
regarding the full costs of housing. 


But these cautionary proposals do not alter the fact that, 
since the whole house-building industry, from financing to 
building and servicing, is focussed on the single-family, 
occupier-owned house, there are few real alternatives, espec- 
ially for those of limited means. And it seems that perhaps 
one-third of the population cannot currently qualify for an 
N.H.A. loan. Furthermore, a recent study of the total cost of 
housing suggested that loan qualifications should be even more 
stringent - to the point where perhaps two-thirds of the 
population of the Greater Vancouver area wovld not be able to 


finance a single-family house.* 


It has long beer. recognized that there is in our society an 
extensive "twilight zone" of families not comfortably able to 


*The Cost of Housing, R. F. Legget, Technical Paper No. 60, 
1959, Division of Building Research, National Research 
Council, Ottawa. Legget suggests that "the total capital 
cost of a single-family house should not exceed twice the 
family income." 
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own & new, Single-family house but not so badly off as to 
qualify for low-cost public housing. Thus there seems to be 
justification for much more emphasis on both modest-cost hous- 
ing and rental housing, and both together. The Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities stated the case in its 
1962 submission to the Federal Government: "It is possible 
that the nation will soon have a surplus of single-family 
houses and semi-luxury apartments, while medium and low-income 
families will continue to be ill-housed. The great unmet need 
for decent housing for these groups remains for the most part 
unresolved. . ." 


In a nutshell, "we need to consider if we are not 
building the wrong kind of houses, for the wrong reasons, in 
the wrong places, designed for the wrong people. . ."* 


CONCLUSION 


Our present mode of residential development is creating 
serious problems. It is devouring land in a land-poor region, 
producing vast areas which are under-serviced and socially 
unsatisfactory and piling up financial problems for the muni- 
Cipalities. At the root of the problem lies the worship of 
several sacred cows: a land market left free to govern itself 
regardless of its efforts on municipal finances or regional 
development; the ideal of universal home ownership, centred 
on the single-family house; and outmoded lot sizes, street de- 
sign and neighbourhood layout. 


Such a problem is not amenable to simple, one-shot 
cures. In the first place, it must involve many parties: the 
municipal councils as the prime planning authorities and gsuard- 
ians of the communities' corporate interests; the federal 


government as the national policy-setter; lenders and developers 


*A. C. Ashforth, President, to the Annual Meeting of the 
Toronto—Dominion Bank, 1960. 
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as risk-takers; and most of all, the general public in their 
dual, limited-income role of consumers and taxpayers. 

In the second, it requires a much broader approach 
from all concerned. Residential development is more than an 
administrative or business operation. It must be regarded as 
community-building, the creation of the environment in which 
hundred of thousands of people will spend most of their non- 
working hours and in which many of them will invest energy 
and loyalty as well. True, their physical environment alone 
will not "make" a people, but at least it need not endanger, 
frustrate, irritate or beggar them. Consequently, the whole 
business must be seen not just as one of housing but of 


community—building, with the whole man in mind. 


Thirdly, to achieve such a broad social objective 
there must be considerably closer integration of the various 
parts of the process, especially governmental programs, than 
there is now. In particular, housing policies (largley 
federal) and land development policies (provincial and muni- 
cipal) cannot be separated, since they ultimately come to- 
gether on the same ground. Similarly, informed municipal 
development policies can be formulated only within the frame- 


work of a regional plan. 


we 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


As a prime necessity, sprawl must be controlled. But a 
rational, tenable principle is needed. Such a principle 
has been suggested: that residential development should 
always be contingent on the provision of services to 
standards required by health and safety. 


Is the servicing principle acceptable? 


The standards suggested for implementing the servicing 
principle are shown in Table 2. They are believed to be 
reasonable minima bearing in mind the health and safety of 
the public and the maintenance responsibilities of the 
municipalities. Apart from very small communities, sub- 
divisions designed for permanently large lots or areas 
unusually suitable for septic tank operation, these stand- 
ards would be generally applied. : 


Are these standards generally acceptable? What deviations 


from them should be allowed? And under what circumstances? 


Infilling in inner urban areas is important not only for 
municipal service economy but because it helps to reduce 
the pressures which cause sprawl further out. Three 
general approaches to infilling are suggested: (1) sale 
of municipal lands, already held or specially acquired, 
(2) use of the land assembly provisions of the National 
Housing Act, (3) replotting of privately held lands as 


necessary. 


It is recommended that the urban municipalities consider 
the possibility of promoting infilling as suggested 


above. 
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(4) A more critical approach should be taken to the layout of 


(5) 


new residential areas. Standards for lot sizes and street 
right-of-way widths should be reviewed and, where possible, 
non-gridiron street patterns should be designed. 


It is recommended that subdivision standards be revised to 
achieve fuller and better use of land. 


Several inter-related matters of housing policy which bear 
on the development of residential land require considera- 
tion: 


. the need to promote the provision and acceptance 
of grouped houses -- terrace houses and garden 


apartments. 


. the need to disseminate as widely as possible 
knowledge of all the cost implications of home 
ownership; and to promote the building of more 
rental housing. 


. the need to review and coordinate all business 
and governmental policies governing housing 
and residential land development. 


It is recommended that a Working Conference on Housing and 
Residential Land Development be called as soon as is 
consistent with adequate research preparation by all con- 
cerned, to which representatives of all parties involved 
in housing and land development in the Lower Mainland 
should be invited to contribute. 
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